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THE POPE AND ITALY. 

BY GAIL HAMILTON. 



The problem of Italy challenges the sympathy of the world. 

Two sovereigns contend upon her soil for dominion ; both be- 
queathed by hoary antiquity, both borne onward by the irresisti- 
ble current of modern tendency. But the one discerns the signs 
of the times, cordially embraces his opportunity, is eager to guide 
the ship safe, with as little loss and confusion as may befall, to 
the landing where she would be. Humbert stands at the helm, 
watchful, gracious, constant, calm. 

The other partially discerns and wholly disapproves the situa- 
tion, resists the tendency, thinks the stream can be dammed up 
and driven back to the good old times of mental subjugation by 
temporal sovereignty. Leo is borne along just as inevitably as 
Humbert, and just as rapidly, but struggling, plunging, flinging 
against the current with vain and vociferous violence. No spoiled 
child hurls down his toy with a more petulant wilfulness than 
Leo XIII. shows in thrusting back the fate that will not reinstate 
him in the middle ages. 

The Pope is a beautiful-looking old man. White intellectual 
face, beaming benevolence; such sharp, thin, bold, clear-cut 
features as the medallions of the Caesars and the Ciceros show; a 
tall, spare figure; classic Greek, Hebrew prophet, old Eoman, in 
the splendid flowing robes, — he advances slowly through the kneel- 
ing congregation; women, black-robed, bending veiled and sombre; 
his handsome Italian nobles resplendent in white and blue, and, 
like 

" Horatius in his harness. 
Halting upon one knee," 

and bowed, each stately head ; his tall Swiss guards gorgeous in 
the black and red and yellow laid to Michael Angelo's charge 
vol. cl. — no. 399. 12 
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three hundred years ago, — who cannot gainsay it. And as the 
holy father passes silently up the aisle through the hushed and 
reverent throng, with slender hand uplifted, bowing to right of 
him, bowing to left of him, bestowing upon all alike, Catholic 
and Protestant, his paternal blessing, he seems a holy father in- 
deed, the very picture and personation of our blessed religion, 
such an one as Paul the Aged, true vicar of Jesus Christ; and it 
does not need Pope Pius's gentle reproof to the wayward, re- 
calcitrant Protestant girl, "Daughter, the blessing of an old man 
will not hurt you," to inspire the veneration due to his ancient 
fame, to his benign and saintly aspect. 

There came another day when great St. Peter's was open to a 
great host which filled, but without crush or crowd, the stately- 
columned church. For the first time in eighteen imprisoned 
years the Pope was to say mass at that high altar. The appointed 
hour was eight in the morning, and it was a weary crowd that 
stood till half-past ten before the ceremony opened. One heretic 
fist I know that would shake more vigorously at the author of such 
waiting than at any conceivable error of private judgment. Yet 
for one sublime moment even I forgot the waiting and the weari- 
ness ; forgot the storied marbles in which the Eeformation found 
its occasion, not its cause ; forgot the yard-high mosaics in which 
the words of Christ have been painted for eternity, and only 
painted right, read always wrong, upon those lofty walls of Rome ; 
forgot the papal Peter and his keys standing ever ready 
to lock the God-given reason and unlock only a man-made 
heaven, — for suddenly the stir of the multitude was stilled, 
the great bronze doors opened wide, and far, approaching, 
thrilled a strain of music from unseen choirs, as if heralding 
the coming of the King of Heaven. Only a moment, for it was 
not the King of Heaven who entered, borne aloft with uneasy and 
irregular motion on the shoulders of men, and every sacred 
association vanished on the instant. Four men in red upbore a 
red-and-gold chair in which sat the Pope in full view of the 
whole congregation. A plain white skull-cap pressed his venerable 
white hair ; white alb and red chasuble lent each other intensity ; 
and his richly-slippered feet, all gold and velvet, rested upon a 
gold-and-velvet cushion. Four silver trumpets in the dome 
above sounded the silver accord of heaven, and before and behind 
his chair rose great fans of feathers, round, inset with peacock-eyes, 
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decorative, and indicative to the faithful that the eyes of the world 
are on the Pope, and his on the world. The music held, strain on 
strain resounding, and the Pope was borne on, blessing as he went, 
with one hand outstretched, two fingers extended and two incurled, 
according to immemorial usage. But the deepened and deadly 
pallor of his face, the closeness with which he grasped the arm of 
his chair, the rigidity of his upright attitude, lent credit to the 
rumor that the unsteady motion produces in him a sort of sea- 
sickness, and that, in consequence, he assumes the chair only just 
before his entrance, to shorten as much as possible the dangerous 
voyage. 

When mass had been said, and he had changed his cap for a 
gold-wrought mitre, and put on a white-and-gold-embroidered 
chasuble for the red, he was borne out in the same way. By the 
famous bronze statue of St. Peter, the famous toe outworn 
with more famous kisses, the procession paused ; the Pope arose, 
white and splendid in his soft, brilliant — and suppose at a 
venture we say angelic — drapery, and pronounced, or, rather, 
chanted, his benediction, to which the whole congregation seemed 
to shout again and again responsive " Vivas !" — and among the 
" Vivas to the Pope !" there mingled some " to the Pope-King"; 
which surely savors of disloyalty, but it passed without reproof 
or disturbance. 

The revolution has been most generous to the vanishing order. 
Italy could have but one head, and that head must be a head for 
the taxable, tangible world, and not for the intangible, spiritual 
world. Granting this, it is impossible to see how the kingdom 
could have dealt more honorably or liberally with the papacy. 

While I write, the Catholic churches of this country are 
echoing with the Bruno letters of American cardinal and archbishop. 
It may be doubted whether it is quite in accordance with the 
comity of nations for powerful and prominent American citizens 
publicly and officially to advocate secession in a friendly foreign 
nation. Yet that is what the archbishops and cardinals are doing. 
Publicly, in their official capacity, they urge the discontented 
citizens of Italy to rebel against their country and rive the union 
in twain. 

The arguments used are precisely those used in Rome, but less 
openly, more guardedly. Not that the Pope cares for a " little 
tinselled royalty." He wants only temporal power enough to exer- 
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cise his spiritual power. It is not a question, says the American 
archbishop, of mere temporal power, but of spiritual inde- 
pendence of another's temporal power. The Pope wants merely 
so much power as not to be "restrained in the exercise of his 
most important functions." 

This pastoral appeal to " two hundred millions of people " 
makes it worth while for the millions to examine the degree of 
restraint under which the Pope is placed. 

The law of guarantees of 1871 gives an independent postal and 
telegraph service to the Vatican, free from national supervision, free 
from all charges and taxes. The Pope is also exempted from the 
oath of allegiance and may keep his own guards ; yet any attempt 
upon his person, even be it only insult, is to be punished exactly 
as if it were an attempt upon the King. The conclave of 
cardinals is free from political ■ or police investigations. All 
envoys, ecclesiastics, and couriers of the Pope to foreign nations 
enjoy the same immunities and the same prerogatives that are 
given to the accredited envovs of the national government. 

I cannot see that the Pope is restrained from the exercise of 
any important function of the holy office, except that of burning 
Bruno. He has perfect spiritual freedom, practical temporal in- 
dependence, singular immunity from municipal and national 
burdens, royal honors and privileges. All in vain. He refuses 
to be placated for his lost dominion. The state provides him an 
imperial income, six hundred thousand dollars a year, which he 
will not touch. The state secures him a magnificent palace, and 
he sulks in it, calling himself a prisoner. Eve'n if he were im- 
prisoned there, it would still be an imperial residence, for 
the Vatican is not only a palace, but a series of 
palaces. The Vatican, says one authority, has more than two 
hundred staircases, twenty courts, and forty-four hundred rooms. 
De Quincey tells us that Lady Murray made particular inquiries 
and learned that the total number of rooms, including cellars and 
closets capable of receiving a bed, was fifteen thousand. Judging 
from impression, I should say I had been through a million 
rooms myself. Investigation, however, is safer than impressions, 
and we shall do well to stick to Lady Murray's figures. And if 
we cut it down to the eleven thousand five hundred of later dates, 
we shall still have ample room and verge enough. 

To the Pope's spiritual sovereignty his official report shows 
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that sixteen hundred " persons are necessary. Twenty chamber 
servants, one hundred and twenty house prelates, one hundred 
and seventy privy chamberlains, one hundred and thirty super- 
numerary chamberlains, two hundred extra and honorary cham- 
berlains, ten intendants and stable-masters, fifty door-keepers, 
indicate the good " style" of the papal house-keeping. 

Moreover, this prison-palace of the Vatican contains the 
world's masterpieces of art and learning. The gardens and 
grounds of the Vatican are of such extent that, if the Pope 
could not leave them, he would still be monarch of all he sur- 
veys. But there is nothing to hinder him from leaving them. 
I asked one of the high dignitaries of the church in Rome why 
the Pope confined himself to the Vatican, why he did not drive 
in the streets and suburbs like any other gentleman ; and he 
could give me no better answer than that the Pope would be in- 
sulted by the mob. But Italy is Catholic. Why should she insult 
the Pope ? How can it be that the people wish the Pope to be 
reinstated in temporal dominion if they insult him the moment 
he puts his foot on temporal soil ? 

The Pope is no prisoner, but he chooses to call himself a 
prisoner. It looks like pure childishness, constructive dishonesty, 
and bad policy, — childishness because he can go where he likes 
and stays in the Vatican only because he likes to stay there; con- 
structive dishonesty because in remote corners of the Catholic 
world to-day devout persons are cherishing a wisp of straw as a 
part of the hard bed to which the " prisoner of the Vatican," the 
holy father, is reduced — taking literally his charges against his 
country, and knowing nothing of the real liberty and luxury at 
his command. It must be bad policy, as it was bad policy for 
the popes of the fourteenth century to hide themselves in 
Avignon. Mystery is one thing; complete occultation is another. 
The manifested magnificence of the ceremonial at St. Peter's was 
not without its imposing features, even to an hereditary Protest- 
ant, practicalist, prosaicist. There is nothing to hinder an 
equally magnificent and imposing display in the streets of Rome, 
and its influence upon an Italian populace it would not be easy to 
limit. On the contrary, the Roman world is learning to do very 
well without a Pope it never sees. 

It should not be for a moment forgotten that this is not a 
quarrel between Catholic and Protestant, but between Catholic 
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and Catholic. The King is a moderate but real Catholic ; the 
Queen is a devout Catholic; the Pope is a professional as well as 
devout Catholic. Italy is largely Catholic, but its Catholicity is 
largely moderate, not to say indifferent. Italy has, perhaps, no 
great enthusiasm for a church in which she has grown up, and 
which she has a little outgrown; but certainly she has no hostility. 
It seems to me that she looks upon her immemorial church very 
much as she looks upon her churches, her palaces, her statues dug 
out of the ground, her pictures carefully cherished from the 
ravages of time — a beautiful and precious inheritance ; a treasure 
never to be reproduced and therefore never to be despoiled ; an 
eternal heirloom; but not vital to her future, like unity, self- 
government, nationality. She nourishes for the church no in- 
herent antagonism, but, on the contrary, regrets the antagonism of 
the church to a united Italy. Keligion is her sentiment of the 
past. Nationality is her enthusiasm of the future. 

An Italian noble, high in the government service, but' himself 
a Catholic, avowed that the men in Italy do not go much to con- 
fession. " They have no time. The King goes once a year or 
so." Such men will not willingly fight against the church, even 
in the service of the King. My nobleman was not an enthusi- 
astic Liberal. " The Italians are babies!" he declared, in disgust, 
and he hates democracy with a very cordial hatred. Sharing the 
tendency which strangers generally have to give people informa- 
tion about themselves, he assured me that we have more aristo- 
cracy in this country than there is in the old nations, and that 
another hundred yeare will see " the classes" reestablished here 
as they are in Europe. It is the most difficult thing in the world 
for men to see that nature establishes herself in classes, and that 
the object of democracy is not to prevent classification, but to 
leave each man free to classify himself. A republic no more than 
an autocracy places all men on a level, but it secures to all men 
perfect liberty to find their own level. 

If the church were as clear-sighted as we have been taught to 
believe her, if she could discern the trend and strength of the 
modern movement, there would seem to be nothing in the way of 
her continuance. Men are far enough yet from being able to 
stand alone, and like to lean more or less hard against organiza- 
tion. Italy wishes only to go her own political way unhampered. 
She is willing and sufficiently eager that the Pope should go his 
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spiritual way equally untrammelled. If the Pope would not lay 
hands upon her territorial rights, she would permit him to save 
her soul with the greatest good-will. His spiritual supremacy 
would not only be awarded but secured him. 

The Pope is of another mind. He seems to have advanced 
not one step further than that racy old Visconti of the fourteenth 
century who was governor of Milan, as well as its archbishop, and 
found the position so much to his liking that he was suspected of 
aiming at the supremacy of all Italy. The Pope accordingly sent 
a nuncio to him from Avignon, ordering him to choose which he 
would, the temporal or the spiritual power, for he could not re- 
tain both. " Behold I" said the doughty archbishop, having 
celebrated mass in the cathedral in full canonicals, and immedi- 
ately thereafter drawing out his sword as governor, — " Behold !" 
he thundered to the astonished nuncio, " Behold my temporal and 
my spiritual, and tell the holy father, from me, that with the 
one I will defend the other !" 

Our Pope has no sword to draw, and the nineteenth-century 
sword, drawn in his behalf, has not been wholly successful or, to 
his credit be it said, wholly agreeable. But he still has resources. 
If he cannot be a sovereign, he will be a martyr. If he cannot 
prevent the statue of Bruno from rising in Rome, he can at least 
lie on the floor all day and cry about it. This is not only child- 
ishness, but spoiled-childishness. Bruno was burned. He was 
horribly tortured, and then he was burned alive. He was tort- 
ured and burned to death for his opinions. It is not a question 
for taunts between Catholics and Protestants. Both have burned 
men for their opinions, and both might confess their sin and pro- 
fess their repentance, or, we may even put it, both might agree to 
celebrate their growth in grace by rearing a statue to every man 
who was true enough to truth to burn for his opinion, whether 
that opinion were right or wrong. 

To every liberal-minded man the sight of a Pope prone on the 
floor all day because a statue is consecrated to the man whom that 
Pope's predecessors burned is simply repulsive. It would be 
foolish enough if he were mourning because Bruno was burned. 
It is something worse when he mourns because he cannot burn 
him. I do not suppose that benignant-faced old man would 
really burn a fly, but it is difficult otherwise to conjecture why he 
weeps. He might as well weep over Victoria. Why could he not 
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have fallen in with the procession to Bruno's statue as easily as to 
the Queen's jubilee ? The British revolt against the church was 
as radical as Bruno's, far less conscientious, and far more success- 
ful, at least to outward appearance. But the Pope sent one of his 
chief officers to congratulate the Queen on her fifty years of re- 
volt, while to Bruno he paid only the tribute of angry protest and 
prostration. The political complication comes from the fact that 
there are thousands of men in Europe who stand in awe at the 
Pope's tears and take sides with them, without knowing that his 
tears are needless. It is against this man, with his consecrated past, 
with his organized present, plotting, planning, scheming against 
united Italy, that the government must be forever arrayed. How 
much of the care which has lined the King's brow with untimely 
furrows is due to the refractoriness of the Pope, we cannot know. 

If the Pope continues refractory, it is not easy to see for him 
anything but failure. It seems impossible that Italy should give 
up her unity, should go back under the papal sway, even in any 
ever so small part of her territory. It would seem that the in- 
herited affection, the toleration, the indifference with which the 
Pope is regarded would flame into active hostility and another 
revolution, at any such open attempt. Said a man, still young, a 
youth of Victor Emmanuel's revolution: "If the Pope should get 
back his temporal power, we would kill the priests, first thing — 
beginning with the Pope." 

Yet he was a Catholic. 

" Oh yes ! I am a Catholic, but I do not practise my religion" 
— as calmly as if he had simply given up polo. "You ask the 
first hundred men you meet of their faith, and they will all sa} 
' Catholic,' but if you ask have they attended mass to-day, oh. 
no ! not one of them has been inside a church ; and it is the 
priests' fault, who confound their services with the existence of 
God." 

" But are you not, then, in danger of excommunication ?" 

" Excommunication once meant disgrace and ruin. Wow men 
only laugh and say, ' Good-bye.' I have been excommunicated a 
dozen times, yet you see I am very well." 

"But then how can reverence for the Pope remain ?" 

"I took a Polish friend of mine the other day to one of the 
Pope's receptions. The Pope asked him a question so compromis- 
ing that he did not dare answer truly for fear some Bussian spj 
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might be within hearing ; hut having told his safe little politico- 
religious fib in reply, he murmured under his breath to me in 
French [what may be freely translated], ' Get along ! Your Pope 
is an old fool ! '" 

Unquestionably if the Pope persists in antagonizing the gov- 
ernment, this feeling must increase. Unquestionably the per- 
sonal relations between Pope and King are becoming embittered, 
perhaps against the will of both. It is even said that the Pope 
has launched against the King the effete thunders of excommuni- 
cation — thunders which have now a scarcely more real reverbera- 
tion than the Clodian law which excommunicated Cicero — accord- 
ing to that Pagan interdict which the vicars of Christ all too 
readily transferred from the heathen to the Christian world, but 
from which at last Christianity itself has plucked the fang. 

Pope Pius is said to have had a special weakness for the rough 
old soldier-king, Victor Emmanuel, and the interchange of personal 
and private courtesies and friendlinesses, in spite of public and 
political antagonism, is a matter of common talk in Rome. But 
their successors, both, are more refined, more scholarly, more 
thoughtful, perhaps one might say more earnest, at least more 
intent, men. Each goes, inevitably and further, his own way and 
the divergence must increase. The relations must be strained. 

Even to the superficial observer the Pope is on the losing side. 
His weapons are weak, even when they are not obsolete. His 
positions are puerile. The Liberals publish documents proving 
by his own handwriting that Pope Pius relinquished all claim to 
temporal power ; and the papacy responds by publishing the 
Prime Minister's youthful verses. What argument is that ? 
No doubt the verses are very bad. If Signor Crispi had pub- 
lished them, it might have been a feather in the papal cap ; but 
Signor Crispi had the good sense to leave them in obscurity. If 
they are ultra-religious, even monkish and mediaeval, it only 
shows that the writer has improved and enlarged his vision; it 
dees not in the least weaken the indorsement of Pius IX. on 
Mamiani's draft. Signor Crispi is, no doubt, annoyed by the 
appearance of his crude rhymes, but they do not affect the fact 
that Leo is working for a temporal sovereignty which Pius re- 
nounced for the loftier sphere of spiritual authority. 

So the Liberals get possession of the archives of the Inquisi- 
tion, and on the day of the dedication of Bruno's statue they pub- 
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lish to the world the record of his trial, the story of his sufferings 
and his death. It is a terrible story. Two hundred years have 
kept well the awful secret ; but is the horror lessened because the 
Propaganda Fide, in rebuttal, turns the Liberal Prime Minister out 
of doors ? He loses his home, the house which he has rented from 
them for many years, but he will easily, find another house. Still 
was Bruno burned. Bruno was horribly tortured and burned 
alive by the church for his opinions. Reason does not recognize 
eviction as argument. 

If the Pope were as clever and the organization as perfect as 
they are said to be, would they not recognize that the Italian na- 
tion is Catholic, and that it is not Humbert or Crispi or Berti that 
is building statues to Bruno and making laws for Italy, but the 
Italian nation ? As Catholics and, more than that, as citizens, would 
they not take their constitutional part in making laws instead of 
standing off and forbidding, or — which amounts to much the same 
thing — advising, Catholics to abstain from voting ? There is no 
question that the liberty of the church was meant to be as care- 
fully guarded at the outset as the unity of Italy. Cavour and 
Minghetti had no radical designs against Mother Church. Italy 
has legislated against monasteries, but even there with generosity 
and mercy. She believed them to be sloth and moth, but she did 
not turn the monks helpless on the world. She permits them to 
live out their days in their seclusion of centuries. She guards 
herself against the institutiou by permitting no accession to the 
monastic ranks. She secures herself from doing injustice, and 
the monasteries from just grievance, by paying them for the prop- 
erty. She sequesters, but adroitly commands their loyalty by 
paying them in government bonds. 

The result is the speedy vanishing of the institution. In one 
immense establishment, fifteen lonely monks wander through the 
melancholy white corridors, though I must admit the monks 
themselves did not look melancholy at all. 

" How do you occupy yourselves all day long ?" asked an 
American girl, whose youth and straightforward simplicity, 
directness, earnest and intelligent vivacity aroused no hostility — 
seemed, indeed, to elicit all the approval and interest that the 
Brother had to bestow. He was a brawny six-footer, broad- 
shouldered, a great placid ox of a creature, heavy-swept from 
head to foot with thick white woollen folds of gown and cape ; not 
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a bump of thought on his round, black head ; not a ray of reflec- 
tion in his large, dark eyes ; not a line of introspection in his 
healthy, handsome, bovine face. How did he occupy his time ? 
— no wonder. He paused for one puzzled moment, and then, as 
a philosopher who had found ample answer, replied : 

"We lead the vie contemplative." 

Bless his good heart ! so does a cow ; and when he kindly 
stooped of his own accord and plucked me a sprig of lavender 
from the well-curb — perhaps aesthetics would call it a fountain — 
which Lorenzo the Magnificent had given to his house, — a well- 
curb as magnificent as the giver, with stone and bronze and carv- 
ing enough to furnish forth a modern house, and concerning 
which I had asked him innumerable questions, — I blessed him un- 
awares. But if he ever contemplated anything finer or further 
than his thriving kitchen-garden, the winding river below, and 
the green hills beyond, no sign of it had touched his stolid coun- 
tenance. In the chapel beneath sleep the Acciajoli — the famous 
founder of this house, his monument, the handsome and brilliant 
Nicholas, friend and former of kings, patron of poets, borne from 
the sunny south to lay his head beside that of his beloved son, too 
early lost, on the heights that guard the home of his childhood, 
his dear native town, fair Florence. Of all that stirring life, the 
vie contemplative of my Chartreuse friend is as unaware as the 
river that curves below us. Name and date he knows, but all the 
stress of that brilliant and bitter career, full of promise and splen- 
dor, and power and disappointment, he heeds no more than the 
great seneschal who lies at our feet, heeding no more anything at 
all. 

The Pope is fighting a losing battle, because the Time-Spirit 
is against him. Organization is strong, but reason is stronger. 

The politics of Italy are at this moment the most interesting 
in the world. They are the politics of the world. Rome, the 
eternal city of the soul, Rome, the mother of our civilization, can 
never perish in the realm of spirit. The great Roman Empire 
that gathered in its going the splendor of the pagan and the 
Christian world, the powerful and picturesque ruler of rulers, 
faltered, feeble, senile ; spun but an attenuated thread of life till, 
twenty years ago, it parted. A pale shade hovers, still amid the 
familiar haunts, knocks forever, with piteous passion, menace, 
and weakness, at the gates of living Italy, mistakes its ghostly 
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restlessness for the warm currents of vital blood, believes that per- 
mission would give it power to resume substance and sway. The 
task of Italy is to convince that ghost that it is a ghost ; that the 
old Roman Empire is not only decently but honorably buried, as 
befits its storied grandeur; that, instead of a forlorn, beseeeching 
wraith hovering around portals that will never open, bringing 
disaster to the present, and upon the past mockery, its true spirit 
of order and protection should arise in might — its spirit of purity 
and beneficence, of cherishing to the weak and curbing to the 
strong and authority to the unreasoning, of self-sacrifice and devo- 
tion and piety ; should ignore all the limitations of earthly king- 
doms and become the Holy Spirit of the world. 

Gail Hamilton. 



